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HORACE  WALPOLE
THE history of England, throughout a very large segment of
the eighteenth century, is simply a synonym for the works
of Horace Walpole. There are, indeed, some other books
upon the subject. Some good stories are scattered up and
down the 'Annual Register,7 the 'Gentleman's Magazine/ and
Nichols' ' Anecdotes.' There is a speech or two of Burke's
not without merit, and a readable letter may be disinterred
every now and then from beneath the piles of contemporary
correspondence. When the history of the times comes to be
finally written in the fashion now prevalent, in which some
six portly octavos are allotted to a year, and an event takes
longer to describe than to occur, the industrious will find
ample mines of waste paper in which they may quarry to
their heart's content. Though Hansard was not, and news-
papers were in their infancy, the shelves of the British
Museum and other repositories groan beneath mountains of
State papers, law reports, pamphlets, and chaotic raw mate-
rials, from which some precious ore may be smelted down.
But these amorphous masses are attractive chiefly to the
philosophers who are too profound to care for individual
character, or to those praiseworthy students who would
think the labour of a year well rewarded by the discovery
of a single fact tending to throw a shade of additional per-
plexity upon the secret of Junius. Walpole's writings belong